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CHAPTER XX, CHURCH CORNER, 


ON a grey and rather melancholy after- 
noon, three days later, Mr. Farrant was 
sitting alone by his fireside, smiling to 
himself. He was very well satisfied with 
the way in which things were going on. 
He had done his duty in hinting to 
Geoffrey Thorne’s father what he thought 
likely to happen. He hardly knew or 
cared whether that excellent country 
bumpkin, as he considered him, had quite 
taken in what he meant. The idea had 
suggested itself to his active brain on 
that very first day of the portrait-painting, 
when he only knew that Geoffrey came of 
a good stock, and was a manly fellow, with 
good manners and an honest face. As an 
artist he was no judge of him, except that 
no one could fail to understand the con- 
scientious pains which were taken with 
Maggie’s picture. 

Maggie was the curious old man’s one 
pride and one treasure. People said that 
he had neglected her; that she had had 
no proper education, and that she owed 
everything to Miss Latimer’s kindness. 
This was in a great measure true. Mr, 
Farrant professed, however, to have no 
faith at all in the modern education of 
girls, There were the books, he said ; the 
house was full of them. She could read, 
and that was enough. Perhaps it may not 
have been altogether a misfortune for 
Maggie that she found very little to amuse 
her in a library which contained a great 
deal to do her more harm than good. She 





was not attracted by old brown bindings, 
and the long “s” of former centuries 
made a page look like Greek to her. Thus, 
till Poppy took her in hand, she had read 
hardly anything ; but she made up for her 
ignorance by a very fair sharpness of 
wits. 

There was something in her grand- 
father’s system not entirely bad. Maggie 
would have been vulgarised by any school. 
Being kept at home, almost in solitary 
confinement, having no friends but Poppy 
in the village or the neighbourhood, a cer- 
tain unconventional refinement seemed to 
belong to the girl. She was always well- 
dressed ; her grandfather was generous in 
that way. He was ready to spoil her in 
some things, and to tyrannise over her in 
others. Sometimes he watched her with 
an odd sort of curiosity. She could hardly 
be said to come of a good stock—the child 
of his good-for-nothing son and a half 
French music-hall singer. What would 
her future be? Miss Latimer’s friendship 
was all very well; her influence had been 
in the right direction, Such a training 
had many good consequences for Maggie ; 
but Mr. Farrant was too clever to think 
that it would have the further effect of 
marrying her to a gentleman. Yet he 
was ambitious for Maggie. ‘None of 
your tradespeople or your clerk fellows 
for me.” And now, seeing what a vast 
difference her friend’s approaching marriage 
must make to Maggie’s daily life, her 
grandfather thought seriously that she had 
better marry too. 

He very naturally pounced on Geoffrey 
Thorne as the likeliest match he had 
seen yet. He liked him; he did not 
object to his profession. Not that he 
thought it likely to be a money-making 
one. But “the other old parson”—as 
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they used to call him at Bryans to dis 
tinguish him from his friend, the late Rector 
—though much inclined to be miserly, was 
not mercenary. He had told William 
Thorne that his grandchild would be 
“pretty well off.” The fact was that, 
for a girl in her position, she would have 
a very good fortune. He made no out- 
ward show or talk of his riches, partly 
for fear of attracting fortune-hunters; this, 
too, was one of the reasons why he kept 
Maggie so carefully under lock and key. 
But, superior in this to many better men, he 
thought that Maggie’s own fortune would be 
enough for her. He had long ago resolved 
to put nothing in the way of her marrying 
a poor man, if he liked that man’s position 
and character. 

With silent interest and amusement, 
from his great chair by the fire, Mr. 
Farrant had watched the progress of the 
little painting through the long course of 
Geoffrey Thorne’s daily visits. He saw 
that every day the artist and his model 
were becoming more friendly, more in- 
timate; that the young man’s real admira- 
tion for the girl showed itself every day 
more plainly. The old giant himself was in a 
very mild mood. Geoffrey found himself 
always kindly treated, and welcome at any 
hour. Maggie was not snubbed for con- 
stantly quoting Mr. Thorne, whose Paris ad- 
venture made him something of a real hero. 

At last the portrait was finished. Geof- 
frey had begun it over ‘again, this time in 
profile, after the suggestion that came to 
him in church. It was both clever and 
pretty, soft in colouring, delicate in work- 
manship. No doubt it had many faults, 
and something of the exaggerations of a 
first attempt; but there was more true 
feeling in it than in any of Geoffrey’s land- 
scapes. He had taken it to Oxford to be 
framed, and had brought it back to-day. 
He was pleased at Maggie’s pleasure, and 
at her grandfather's approval. It stood on 
the chair opposite to him ; the flickering fire- 
light danced upon the face, and seemed to 
make it smile. With his own odd smile 
the old man looked up at the two young 
people as they stood and admired it. 

Well, Mr. Geoffrey,” he said, “I grudge 
that to Miss Latimer, d’ye know. Now 
you may as well sit down and paint 
another for me.” 

Geoffrey looked dreamily at his first 
portrait, It had a certain fascination. 

“A copy, do you mean?” he said, “It 
belongs to Miss Latimer; you must ask 
her leave.” 





‘No, not a copy,” ssid the old man. 
“None of your copies for me. Anybody 
could do that, even a photographer. No; 
Til have another original, if you please. 
And I'll have rather more of her face, 
while you're about it. One can’t have 
too much of a good thing, or of a pretty 
thing either.” 

Geoffrey smiled, and Maggie laughed 
out, 

“Well, Mr. Farrant—I don’t know— 
I'll see what I can do,” he said quietly, 

Taen he began to make arrangements 
with Maggie about sending the picture 
that evening to the Court; and then he 
said he must go; he wanted to see Mr. 
Cantillon before he went home. 

Don’t go round by the road, then,” 
said Mr, Farrant, with more friendliness 
than he had ever shown before. ‘Take 
the key, Maggie, and let Mr. Thorne out 
at the lower garden door. That will take 
you to the Rector in three minutes,” 

Geoffrey thanked him. His manner 
was grave, and his eyes still lingerad on 
the portrait. It seemed to attract him 
more than the smiling face and bright soft 
eyes of its original. Old Farrant still 
watched him with a pleased smile; his 
hawk-like visage for once looked amiable, 
and, most unlike him, he pressed Geoffrey’s 
hand with a certain cordiality when he 
went away. 

Maggie had taken down the key from 
the nail where it hung, though she knew 
that the door was probably unlocked. She 
threw on her garden hat, and alittle shawl 
round hershoulders, and led the way through 
the window, and down the flight of quaint 
steps into the garden. Geoffrey followed 
her; they walked slowly down together 
over the damp grass of the lawn, past the 
long borders where a few autumn flowers 
were lingering under the ivy-covered wall ; 
then between the yellow currant-bushes, 
along a little box-edged path, under a few 
old apple-trees, bent and grey, which grew 
in rough grass at the far end of the garden. 
Beyond them a row of tall shivery poplars 
divided the garden from the meadow and 
the stream. They grew just outside the 
wall, at the south-west corner of which 
was the door into the meadow. It had 
been the old short cut between Mr. Martin 
and his friend, when he gave up the Rec- 
tory and moved to the house on the other 
road, so much altered and improved by 
Mr, Cantillon since then. 

As these two walked down the garden 
they talked of Poppy. To Maggie, the 
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artist’s devoted admiration for her friend 
seemed a very natural and proper thing ; 
and Caoffrey found a kind of peace in 
talking about her to this frank and loving 
girl who did not understand his real feel- 
ings in the least, and saw nothing strange 
in that spirit of worship which no engage- 
meat or marriage could or need drive 
away. So there was one subject which 
filled most of their moments alone to- 
gether. These, indeed, were not very 
many, for no old dame could have watched 
a girl more closely than Mr, Farrant 
watched his grand-daughter. 

He had been sitting alone for about five 
minutes, that afternoon, smiling to himself 
as he thought out his plans for Maggie, 
and squeezing up his eyes for a better view 
of her picture, when he was aware that 
somebody came up the steps from the 
garden to the window and tapped upon it 
gently. At first he thought it was Magefe 
in play, then looking up he saw that it 
was a taller woman than Maggie. He 
rose out of his chair, slowly and with 
difficulty, shading his eyes with his hand, 
fox the visitor had her back to the light, 
and a ray of cold white sunshine had just 
broken through the clouds, so that her 
face was quite in shadow. Seeing the old 
man move she turned the handle of the 
window and let herself in. Tall, fair, 
quiet, with happy eyes, and a smile about 
her mouth which seemed to spea!: of some 
new and present pleasure, Poppy Latimer 
stepped into the room and came forward 
to Mr. Farrant. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” she said, 
“T knew I could open the window, so 
I ventured to come in this way.” 

‘You're always welcome,” he said, 
‘come what way you will. It’s not till 
by-and-by that we shall find the differ- 
ence, But we're not going to be unreason- 
able. I asked my girl to-day when her 
young lady would be coming, and she 
gave me a piece of her mind, I assure you. 
She said Miss Latimer had come back 
with other fish to fry. Vulgar, wasn’t it? 
But you've left a bit of the old Eve in 
Maggie.” 

Poppy coloured faintly. 

“TI hope you know that I can never 
change to my old friends—Maggie does, I 
think,” 

“You and Maggie know a lot more 
about human nature than I do, no doubt. 
Sit down, won’t you, Miss Latimer? She’l! 
be in soon—at least, if she is not we shall 
know the reason why. When a young 





woman goes out with a young man there 
are rules of logic that come in useful.” 

He had let himself fall into his chair 
again, and sat with his two large thin 
hands spread out on the arms of it, his 
face raised, his white beard streaming, his 
queer, suspicious eyes fixed on the girl as 
she stood near him. An expression of 
eager interest rose and deepened in her 
face, Was it possible? Could her idea, 
her hope, be really on the way to be 
realised # 

The fact was, that a few minutes before 
she had come into the garden at the 
opposite corner to the gate that led to the 
Rector’s house, She had climbed the 
rough steps, after crossing the lane from 
the Court avenue, which were hardly ever 
used except by Maggie and herself. Coming 
along the grass under the apple-trees, she 
had seen Geoffrey and Maggie as they 
walked slowly down the path between the 
currant-bushes, By hurrying a little she 
would have met them, but she did not 
wish to do this, She saw them disappear 
beyond the garden, going towards the 
door in the corner. Then she waited a 
little in the shadow of a hedge, thinking 
that Maggie would be back in a minute or 
two, for she had at once guessed what 
took her down with Geoffrey to the door. 
Bat Maggie did not come; and then it 
suddenly occurred to Poppy that what she 
wished more than most things might be 
on its way to happen. A sort of shyness 
made her feel that she would rather not 
wait for Maggie in the garden. She would 
go in and see Mr. Farrant, as she often 
did, though this was the first time since 
she had come home, 

As the old man looked at Poppy he 
forgot his own affairs for a moment, and 
remembered his manners and his duty. 

*T haven’t seen you since I heard that 
news about you, Miss Latimer,” he said, 
“Well, look here, the world is queerly 
governed, I sometimes think. The people 
who deserve the biggest share of what's 
called happiness don’t always get it, you 
know. But if justice really does exist, as 
some people say, why, then your futare 
must be safe enough. For nobody ever 
deserved more than you do, Maggle and I 
know that. Send him to us for your 
character.” 

“T hoped I should have your good 
wishes, Mr, Farrant,” Poppy answered 
gently. “ Bat if a character is to be fair 
it ought to come from somebody less kind, 
less prejudiced, than either you or Maggie,” 
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“ When it is asked for you can consider 
about that. As for Maggie, she is ready 
to give Captain Nugent a character too, 
just from seeing his photograph. But I 
don’t take all that sort of thing literally, 
you know. Noman could be good enough 
for a woman like you—TI tell her so, and 
she hardly dares contradict me. He'll 
disappoint you in a thousand ways, my 
dear. Forgive him as long as you 
can.” 

“But you know nothing about him.” 
Poppy’s soft eyes flashed, and there was a 
shade of anger in the colour that suddenly 
tinged her fair face. Instantly, however, 
her natural sweetness conquered and she 
began to smile. “TI will tell you nothing,” 
she said. “ ButI will bring him to see you. 
And now—Maggie told me her picture 
was finished.” 

* There it is,” said the old man. 

Poppy gazed at the portrait with deep 
and pleased surprise. Though she was 
not imaginative, and knew nothing really 
of art, it seemed to her that Geoffrey had 
caught that something which every painter 
ought to catch, not so much the actual 
but the ideal look of his subject. He had 
given Maggie a sweet thoughtfulness which 
was often suggested, but never quite ex- 
pressed, by her lovely eyes and laughing 
young mouth. He had given her the re- 
finement which ought to have belonged 
really to features and tints like hers, but 
which, in fact, was only occasional and 
skin-deep. The whole face and air was 
more delicate than in life, the nose and 
mouth had finer lines, the dark hair curled 
more softly, the shape and turn of the 
head were gentler, more distinguished. 

“ My little girl looks like a lady,” said 
Mr. Farrant with a short laugh. “ But 
it’s Maggie herself, all the same. What 
do you think of it, Mies Latimer?” 

“T think it is charming. I like it very, 
very much. Ard do you know—don’t tell 
him—from seeing Mr. Thorne’s other 
drawings, it seems to me a great deal 
better than one would have expected.” 

“Does it? Ah, well, I have not seen 
the others. He promised to bring over a 
portfolio of sketches one of these days, 
But as to this—I’m glad you're satisfied, 
I tell him he must paint another for me, 
and give me a little more of her pretty 
face. He don’t say no—I believe the 
young gentleman liked his task. Perhaps 
it isn’t often that an artist gets such a 
model for nothing.” 

“The picture looks as if he had liked 





painting it,” said Poppy, after a minute’s 
silence. 

There was a slight sound at the window, 
and she looked up, thinking that Maggie 
was coming in, But it was only that a 
little wind, rising as the afternoon waned, 
suddenly swung a stray rose-branch against 
the casement, 

‘‘T suppose you don’t know much of the 
fellow?” said old Farrant with one of his 
queer, keen looks. 

“TI think I know him pretty well,” 
Poppy answered, her eyes returning to the 
portrait, “I like him very much.” 

“Will he ever make a name as a 
painter ?” 

“T don’t know,” Poppy said honestly. 
“‘ Tf hard work and real love of his art can 
do anything, he ought to succeed. He 
has done a good deal abroad, but I want 
him to try some English landscape-painting. 
And really—now that I see this—I think 
it might be worth while for him to take 
up portraits. I don’t understand much 
about it, but he certainly can catch a 
likeness.” 

“And improve upon it, which people 
naturally like,” said the old man, 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Poppy murmured 
thoughtfally. 

“ Miss Latimer,” he went on, with an 
odd abruptness, ‘‘ your marriage will affect 
Maggie more than any one except yourself. 
Not intentionally on your part. You will 
mean everything to go on the same. But 
it won’t. In the nature of things it can’t. 
She hardly understands herself the difference 
it will make to her. You have treated 
her, I- may say, a8 your own younger 
sister. You can’t treat her like that any 
more.” 

“Why not?” said Poppy, under her 
breath ; but she hardly lifted her. eyes, for 
something told her that he was right. It 
could not be quite the same. 

* And you know what you have done 
for her,” the harsh old voice went croaking 
on. “ You have lifted her out of her own 
station. She won’t care now to make 
friends with her own natural equals, What 
is to be done with her? What am I to 
do? I’ve backed you up as far as I could. 
I’ve kept her wrapped in cotton wool, 
chiefly to please you. And now, ever since 
Mr. Cantillon came in one day and told us 
that you were engaged to be married, I 
have sat here in my chair wondering and 
worrying, bothering my old brains till they 
ache, to know what I am to do with 
Maggie There she is, as you and I have 
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made her—a pretty girl, a good girl, as 
far as I know, clever, but yet helpless, 
She loses you; she won’t have me long. 
She is left alone in the world without 
a relation—at least, if she has any, they 
are not fit to come near her. Miss Latimer, 
listen.” He bent forward, speaking in a 
hoarse whisper; his eyes gleamed, his beard 
wagged with excitement. ‘“There’s only 
one thing. She must marry. Tell me 
—you know the fellow and all his forbears 
—shall she marry Geoffrey Thorne?” 

For a minute Poppy remained silent 
under the old man’s eager, questioning 
eyes. Her thoughts were bent on Maggie 
and Geoffrey themselves. Being by no 
means a hardened match-maker, she scarcely 
wished to commit herself by a positive 
answer to such a very direct question. 
That they liked each other she felt tolerably 
sure. There had been encouragement in 
the sight of them just now, as they passed 
down the garden together, absorbed in 
talk. 

But the past few weeks had cleared up 
Poppy’s ideas a good deal on some subjects, 
They had made her very certain—odd, if 
she had known the history of her own 
engagement—that people should be left 
quite free in arranging their own lives, in 
falling in love with each other. Love 
should come straight from heaven, Poppy 
thought, like Arthur’s and her own. To 
marry without love seemed now a supreme 
impossibility. These things could no longer 
be looked at in a matter-of-fact way. Her 
wish was still the same—it had never 
varied since Herzheim and Aunt Fanny’s 
first suggestion— that her two friends 
might marry. She had not been afraid, 
on behalf of her wish, to use her power 
over Geoffrey Thorne to prevent him from 
going to Spain. She was quite ready to 
encourage Maggie in talking about him 
and admiring him. But something in the 
tone of old Mr. Farrant’s question, and 
the look of his keen eyes and resolute 
face, suggested tyranny. It seemed as if 
he only waited for Poppy’s consent to 
force on a marriage instantly between the 
artist and his grand-daughter. 

It was necessary, however, to answer 
his question ; and another question seemed 
the best way out of the difficulty. 

‘Have you any reason—do you think,” 
said Poppy, with some embarrassment, 
‘that they care for each other at all?” 

“She likes him. She talks about nobody 
else, except you,” said the old man with his 
queer smile. “I have seen no nonsense, 





if you mean that. He is a solemn sort of 
fellow—I don’t know what he may have 
in his head. But he admires Maggie, that 
is plain, and it would be a good speculation 
for him. I gave his father a hint one 
day, but I don’t know if he took in what I 
meant; he’s a dull man, William Thorne, 
He’s not over rich—farming don’s pay ; 
and that eldest son is an extravagant 
beggar, they tell me, wastes money on 
horses, and rubbish of that kind. There 
won't be too much for our friend. If he 
marries Maggie I'll make them a good 
allowance while I live, and she comes in 
for something when I die. They can live 
here with me, and he can run about and 
paint as he pleases, or sit at home and 
paint his wife. There, Miss Latimer! 
Do you like these notions of mine +” 

‘I like them very much,” said Poppy. 
“T should be most glad to see Maggie 
happily married, and I have the highest 
opinion of Mr. Thorne. Onoly——” 

“Only!” he repeated as she paused, 
‘The only thing wanted, as it seems to me, 
is that some friend should wake the young 
man up—open his eyes to the situation. 
He has been staring at Maggie for more 
than three weeks now. He knows her 
face by heart, any way.” 

He lifted his eyes to the clock. 

“More than half an hour since she 
went out! On my honour, it takes a long 
time to unlock the garden door. Perhaps 
she will have something to tell us when 
she comes ip.” 

“Here she is,” said Poppy in a low 
tone, 

Maggie climbed slowly and lightly up 
the steps, pushed open the window, and 
came in. She stood, a lovely picture, 
framed by the stone mullions with their 
border of stained glass. Her round hat 
was set a little back on her dark, curly 
head, her cheeks were more flushed than 
usual, her eyes had the strangest bright- 
ness. She stood staring at Poppy in a 
sort of bewilderment. 

“You are here!” she said, 

Both Poppy and her grandfather, look- 
ing at her, felt that those chance words 
must be true, and that the farewell at the 
garden gate, spread over so long a time, 
must have left her with something to tell 
them. 

‘‘ Well, my lass, what is it?” growled 
the old man, smiling. “Did you never 
see Miss Latimer before ? ” 

Maggie shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. 
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* How did you come? How can I have 
missed you?” she exclaimed. ‘ But now 
go home as quickly as you can, Dear 
Poppy, go home, You are wanted. 1 
have just seen somebody who wants 
you.” 

Her colour deepening, she darted across 
the room and disappeared through the 
door. 

“What can she mean?” said Poppy, 
utterly bewildered in her turn. 

*‘ She’s lost. her wits,” said Mr. Farrant. 
‘' No—it is as we thought, Miss Latimer. 
She has sent him up to the Court to ask 
your consent,” 

‘He need not do that.” 

Poppy lingered a moment, and took one 
or two rather absent turns between the 
fireplace and the window.. Then she 
wished the old man good-bye, and followed 
Maggie out through the door. She went 
to the girl’s own sitting-room, but she 
was not there. After waiting a few 
moments Poppy thought that she might 
as well go home. Some explanation of 
Maggie’s mysterious manner and words 
was evidently waiting for her there, She 
let herself out at the ponderous door, and 
turned down the green lane that led by 
her own woodland path to the avenue. 
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IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


Dr. THomAs Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
has no place in these pages as a poet, but 
as the cause of poetry in others by his 
“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” 
which came as an inspiration to many 
young minds in an age ‘of artificiality. I 
do not feel inclined to pass him over. Sir 
Walter Scott said that he had read no 
book “half so frequently or with half the 
enthusiasm” ; and others have responded 
eagerly to the trumpet notes of those old 
ballads. A few years before its publica- 
tion, a Scotch Presbyterian parson—the 
Rev, John Horne, minister of Atholstane- 
ford, in East Lothian—had produced, at 
Edinburgh, his play of “ Douglas,” not 
wanting in the heroic sentiment, but 
wholly deficient in the dramatic spirit, It 
is said that on the night of its production, 
a perfervid Scot, at the close of the perfor- 
mance, triumphantly exclaimed: ‘“‘ Whaur’s 
your Wallie Shakespeare noo?” Posterity 
has replied with sufficient distinctness, 
Horne, by the way, offended the rigid 





conscience of the “‘unco guid,” and, to 
avoid ecclesiastical censure, resigned his 
living and subsided into a layman. 

Blacklock, Scotland’s blind poet, an ac- 
complished scholar but an indifferent ver- 
sifier, took orders and became a D.D., 
though his blindness unfitted him for a 
pastoral charge. If the world must needs 
show its indifference to his verses, it owes 
him a debt of gratitude for the kindly help 
he gave to Burns in a dark hour of his 
fortunes. It was Blacklock who invited 
him to Edinburgh, introduced him to 
friends at the University, and assisted him 
to publish his poems by subscription. 

The Rev. William Crowe, who, born the 
son of a Winchester carpenter, made such 
good use of his moderate abilities that he 
died rector of Alton Baines—the rectory 
afterwards held by Augustus Hare, one of 
the authors of “ Guesses at Truth”—is 
mainly entitled to a place in our record by 
his topographical poem of “‘Lewesdon Hill,” 
written in rhetorical blank verse, and pub- 
lished in the natal year of the Rev. James 
Grahame, a Scottish pulpit-poet, best 
known by his sympathetic poem of ‘‘ The 
Sabbath.” Grahame took orders in the 
Church of England, but never held higher 
preferment than a country curacy. His 
poetical work is little read now, except, 
perhaps, north of the Tweed. 

Crabbe had risen into renown as a 
powerful and faithful painter of village 
scenes and village life long before Gra- 
hame endeavoured to climb “the Parnas- 
sian hill.” “The Library” was published 
in 1781—twenty years before the ap- 
pearance of ‘The Sabbath” — “ The 
Village” in 1783. Then comes “ The 
Parish Register,” in 1807; and in 1812 
‘The Tales in Verse,” which exhibit the 
peculiarities of his genius in the most vivid 
light. His clerical career was marked by 
several upward stages— curate of Ald- 
borough, chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, 
curate of Strathern, rector of Trowbridge. 
His poetry nowadays enjoys only a modi- 
fied popularity ; that is, all men speak well 
of it and few read it. Yet no one has ever 
recorded with greater truth and power 
“the short, the simple annais of the poor,” 
or presented the tragedies of humble life 
with more dramatic effect. As a minute 
observer and painter of Nature, no one 
of our poets has ever equalled him in 
sincerity ; but his brush has none of that 
‘* purpureum lamen ” with which Tennyson 
invests his landscapes. His command of 
pathos is not less extraordinary, and at 
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times a sense of humour makes itself 
legitimately felt. 

Another pulpit-poet of celebrity in the 
days of our fathers, was the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles. He is still remembered by 
some pensive sonnets, and by the reflex 
light which comes from his association with 
Coleridge, who kindled his lamp at Bowles’s 
small but clear-burning taper. In his 
“ Biographia Literaria,” he records how 
that, at seventeen, when involved in the 
perplexities of metaphysics and theological 
controversy, and disgusted with the arti- 
ficial methods of the school of Pope, he 
came upon Bowles’s early sonnets, and was 
refreshed as by a breath of pure air. They 
did his heart more good, he elsewhere 
writes, than all the other books he ever 
read, excepting his Bible. Bowles published 
his sonnets when he was only twenty-seven. 
He lived to be more than eighty-eight, and 
in the three-score years between wrote a 
good deal of verse by which no living 
being ever profited ; yet he might reason- 
ably feel that he had not wasted his life, 
since he had lighted up the fire of Cole- 
ridge’s genius. His sonnets are mellifluous, 
gently sad, and gracefully written. In his 
other poems may be felt the sentiment of 
calm and cultured amenity which seems 
naturally to belong to an English rectory. 
Bowles held that of Burnhill, in Wiltshire, 
which had also been held by George 
Herbert and Norris of Bemerton. 

It is enough to say of the Irish curate, 
the Rev. Charles Wolfe, that he wrote two 
immortal lyrics—on the death of Sir John 
Moore, and the stanzas to Mary, beginning, 
“Tf I had thought thou couldst have died ;” 
of good Bishop Heber, that his “Palestine” 
is one of the few prize-poems which have 
gained the public ear, and that with his 
hymns most Christians are familiar; and 
of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, that he 
wrote epics on Biblical subjects, Few, 
perhaps, remember Dean Milman as the 
author of “Fazio,” a tragedy wich, 
in its time, made a little noise in the 
world, and is still occasionally dragged 
from. its sepulchral repose by indecorous 
hands; of “The Fall of Jerusalem”; of 
the “Martyr of Antioch,” which Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has set to music. But the 
cold stateliness of their versification seems 
entirely appropriate to a dignitary of the 
Church of England. 

There is something of the same frigidity 
in the voluminous verse of the Rev. Dr. 
Croly, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
who displayed a versatility of talent, how- 





ever, not common on the part of an 
English clergyman in these conventional 
days. He wrote a comedy which was 
tragic, and a tragedy which was comic ; a 
satire, polemics, history and biography, 
several poetical works of quite an ambitious 
character, and two romances—“ Salathiel ” 
and ‘‘ Marston”—which are characterised 
by both originality and power. The former 
was a skilful handling of the legend of the 
Wandering Jew ; the latter dealt with con- 
temporary politics, “and at first appeared 
anonymously in ‘“Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Dr. Croly was also an effective preacher, so 
that he may be cited as a favourable type of 
the Anglican school of divines, to which 
Kingsley afterwards brought the lustre of 
his many-sided genius, For Kingsley, like 
Croly, wrote history and biography, and 
the belles lettres, a tragedy—it is true that 
he never tried his hand at comedy— 
polemics, sermons, novels, pooms. Bat 
there were aspects of his intellectual agility 
of which Croly’s mind knew nothing. He 
was an enthusiastic social reformer and a 
devoted student of natural science, while, 
a3 a poet, as a novelist, as a historian, he 
rose beyond all comparison with his pro- 
totype. Croly is already forgotten, and 
Libitina has made a holocaust of his verses. 
Bat some of Kingsley’s lyrics have become 
part and parcel of our literature, and will 
live with it; and much of his powerful, 
gm clear, and nervous prose will also 
ve, 

From Croly to Charles Kingsley, from 
the Rector of St, Stephen’s, Walbrook, to 
the Rector of Eversley, is too long a leap. 
I must go back a little to acknowledge the 
excellent qualities of the Rev. Frederick 
Faber’s devotional poetry, and to note the 
enduring popularity of the Rev. John 
Keble’s. ‘ The Christian Year,” published 
in 1827, probably finds more readers now 
than even in the first flush of its fame, but 
I think there is more of the poet’s “vivida 
vis” in the “ Lyra Innocentium,” which is 
much less widely known. Of both it may 
be said that they could have been written 
only by a poet who was also an Anglican 
priest. They belong, like George Herbert's 
“Temple,” to the Church of England ; her 
spirit interpenetrates them, they breathe 
her atmosphere of serenity, moderation, 
gravity, and subdued devotional fervour. 

I wonder how many of my readers have 
dipped into the depths of ‘‘ Attila,” an epic 
poem founded on the Christian epoch which 
followed the Northern warrior’s failure 
to raise a new Paganism on the wreck of 
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Rome’s shattered power. It was written 
by the Hon. and Very Rev. William 
Herbert, Dean of Manchester, who began 
his career as a lawyer, then entered the 
House of Commons, and finally, took 
orders and subsided into the bosom of the 
Church. He, too, may be put forward as 
an example of the later clerical versatility, 
for he wrote not only epic poems, but 
sermons, and tales, and treatises of natural 
history. 

Probably the best translation of Dante, 
all things considered, is still that of the 
Rev. Henry Francis Cary. Graceful and 
tender are the ballads and verses of the 
Rey. John Moultrie, Rector of Rugby, 
who at Eton had been the contemporary 
of Praed, Macaulay, and other brilliant 
young men, and had held his own among 
them. To a higher rank I must elevate 
that thoughtful and scholarly poet, the late 
Archbishop Trench, who was also a philo- 
logist, a historian, an essayist, and a 
theologian. 

Looking back over this rapid record 
I observe two or three omissions. I 
have said nothing about the Rev. John 
Bramstop, author of a satirical poem on 
“Taste”; John Logay, who wrote the 
beautiful poem on “The Cuckoo”; the 
brothers, Dr. Joseph and Dr. Thomas 
Warton, the latter of whom wrote the 
“ History of English Poetry”; Dean Al- 
ford, another of our versatile Anglicans, 
whose claims to recognition as a poet are, 
however, of the weakest; and the late 
Cardinal Newman, whose “Dream of 
Gerontius,” and one or two of whose 
hymns, will probably commend themselves 
to posterity. 

Among the Continental poets we shall 
find many who wore cowl and hood or 
preacher’s gown. Bishop Fingo, of Funen, 
for instance, bears an honoured name in 
Denmark, and has been called “‘ The Danish 
Dr. Watts ”—a designation not suggestive 
of a very high rank in the poetic hier- 
archy. Pcets, like the stars, differ from one 
another in glory, and a Dr. Watts and a 
Bishop Fingo may do good service in their 
way. The greatest of the Swedish bards, 
Esaias Tegnir, was Bishop of Wixid; a 
man of rare and active imagination, his 
name will live in virtue of his “ Frithiof’s 
Saga,” and his “ Battvardsbarnen,” or 
“Children of the Lord’s Supper,” which 
Longfellow has translated. The earliest 
of the pulpit-poets of Germany seems to 
have been Ulrich Bonn, a “ Knight of 
God,” or preaching monk, whose “ Edel- 





stein,” or collection of fables, has several 
times been republished. By several psalms 
and hymns, which sound like martial airs, 
Martin Luther claims kinship with the 
sons of song. The most eccentric of 
German popular preachers—a kind of 
Rowland Hill plus Spurgeon—Abraham a 
Sancta Clara (Ulrich Meyerle), trifled in 
verse, and produced at least one successful 
effort, his version of St. Anthony’s Sermon 
to the Fishes, of which the last two stanzas 
run : 


The sermon once ended, each turned and descended ; 
The pikes went on stealing, the eels went on eeling. 
Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way. 


The crabs are backsliders, the stock-fish thick-siders, 
All the sermon forget ! 


The carps are sharp-set. 
Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way. 

Elias Anne Borger, the Dutch theo- 
logian, is not wholly unknown as a poet. 
Jean Bertaut, Bishop of Jiez, sang the 
sweetest and saddest of love-songs, which, 
says Mademoiselle de Scudéri, give a high 
and beautiful idea of the ladies he loved. 
Pietro Bembo, an able scholar and an 
elegant writer, wrote ‘“‘Le Rime,” a col- 
lection of sonnets and canzonettes which 
show much refinement of taste. Paul the 
Thire bestowed upon him a Cardinal’s hat, 
and afterwards preferred him, first to the 
Bishopric of Gubbio, and afterwards to 
that of Bergamo, Few of his ecclesiastical 
contemporaries more fully justified his 
good fortune. Tolomei, Bishop of Cerzola, 
had little of the preacher about him, and 
not much of the poet. He is best remem- 
bered by the part he took in the contro- 
versy between the critics whether the 
language should be called the Italian, or 
the Tuscan, or the Vulgar. He wanted to 
reform the alphabet by the introduction of 
several new characters; and another of 
his ‘‘fads” was the application of the 
old metrical forms to the Italian, The 
“Rime” of Giovanni Della Casa are cha- 
racterised by an exceptional vigour of 
expression and boldness of imagination. 
He died Archbishop of Benevento. Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio, in his lettered leisure, 
amused himself with writing sonnets and 


translating the ‘‘ Thebais” of Statius into 


Italian verse. He might have done worse 
—and better. 

Among the poets of Spain very few 
have belonged to the cell, the cloister, or 
the pulpit. The earliest was Gonzalo de 
Bercer, a monk of St. Millan’s, in Cala- 
horra, who sang the lives of the saints, the 
mysteries of the faitb, and the miracles of 
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the Virgin, in more than thirteen thousand 
crabbed Alexandrines, The only good 
they ever did, I suspect, was to keep their 
author out of mischief. 

Fernando de Herrera, surnamed the 
Divine, was, I believe, an Andalusian 
priest, As a lyrist he is highly esteemed ; 
and his Odes on the Battle of Lepanto 
and the death of King Sebastian of 
Portugal, have in them a note of the 
trae lyrical music. 

The chief sacred poet of Spain is, I sup- 
pose, Luis Ponce de Leon, who, at the 
early age of sixteen, made his theological 
profession in the Augustinian order at 
Salamanca. In the seclusion of the cloister 
he devoted himself to moral and religious 
contemplation and the study of poetry. 
His devotional poems, composed in his 
early manhood, are described by Hallam 
a3 full of that soft mysticism which allies 
itself so well to the emotions of a poetical 
mind. One of his odes, ‘ Dea la Vida del 
Cielo,” is a really noble lyric, which, in its 
peculiar line of devout aspiration, has not 
been surpassed, 

“At an early age,” says Bouterwek, 
“he became intimately acquainted with 
the odes of Horace, and the elegance and 


purity of style which distinguish those 
compositions made a deep impression on 


his imagination. Classical simplicity and 
dignity were the models constantly present 
to his creative fancy. ... His odes have, 
however, a character totally different from 
those of Horace, though the sententious 
air which marks the style of both authors 
imparts to them a deceptive resemblance. 
The religious austerity of Luis de Leon’s 
life was not to be reconciled with the 
epicurism of the Latin poet ; but notwith- 
standing this very different disposition of 
the mind, it is not surprising that they 
should have adopted the same form of 
poetic expression, for each possessed a fine 
imagination, subordinate to the control of 
a sound understanding.” 

For translating “The Song of Solomon,” 
at a time when all translations from the 
Bible were forbidden, he was imprisoned 
for nearly five years in a dungeon of the 
Inquisition. When released, he imme- 
diately resumed his duties as Professor of 
Theology as if nothing had occurred to in- 
terrupt them, and began his address to a 
crowded audience with the words: “ We 
were saying yesterday——” 

There is an admirable criticism on Ponce 
de Leon in the fortieth volume of the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” Hallam refers with 





approval to translations from this writer 
in the poems of Russell, but they are no 
longer accessible, 

Calderon de la Barca, the greatest of the 
dramati> poets of Spain, who, like Marlowe 
and Goethe, has effectively handled the 
Faust legend—in his “El Magico Pro- 
digioso ”—and, in many of his one hundred 
and twenty dramas, has touched a high 
standard of poetical excellence, is tolerably 
well known to English readers. His earlier 
life was spent in the profession of arms, 
but at the age of fifty he took holy orders, 
and thereby earned a place among our 
poets of the pulpit. 

Of the later Spanish bards, I believe the 
only ecclesiastic was José Iglesias de la 
Casa. 

In concluding this catalogue of clerical 
singers, I am led to observe that the 
Church has not given us a single poet of 
the first class—owing, perhaps, to the 
limitations which she necessarily imposes 
upon those who take up her orders, It is 
noticeable also that our pulpit-poets have 
almost always adopted the didactic strain 
—a fact which has doubtlessly proved in- 
jarious to their popularity; for if the faith- 
ful laity are content to listen to sermons 
from the pulpit, they are inclined to resent 
them when repeated from the poet's study. 
Obviously it is unfair that the same man 
should enjoy the privilege of preaching at 
us under two different aspects ! 





HIDDEN TREASURE, 

THERE is no subject more fascinating than 
the search for hidden treasure, and it is one 
which commends itself beyond the merely 
occult and mysterious, by a certain reason- 
ableness, which appeals to common sense as 
well as to the imagination. For doubtless 
there is a great deal of hidden treasure in 
the world still remaining to be discovered, 
while we may infer that a vast deal has 
been actually found and appropriated to 
the uses of its fortunate discoverers. The 
old fable of the dying man who s0 
heartlessly deceived his children by the 
story of the treasure buried in his garden, 
shows, anyhow, that such deposits were 
not uncommon in the remote era of the 
fabulist ; and, indeed, the buried treasure 
forms a valuable item in the stock pro- 
perties of the dramatist, the fabulist, and 
the story-teller from the very infancy of 
their arts. The classic dramatists did not 
fail to make use of such a convenient 
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expedient as the discovery of buried 
treasure, which was in itself an incident 
not altogether beyond the lines of pos- 
sibility. Recorded instances, indeed, of 
such good fortune must necessarily be 
rare, as the prudent treasure-finder, then 
as now, must have been especially careful 
to keep his secret to himself. But oc- 
casionally such an incident glides into 
history, as in the case of Julius, the father 
of Herodes Atticus, who discovered an 
immense treasure buried under an old 
house, the last remains of his patrimony. 
The vastnees of the treasure precluded any 
attempt to conceal its existence, and the 
rudent Julius hastened to make known 
is find to the officials of the Roman 
Empire. 

“ According to the rigour of the law,’ 
writes Gibbon, “the Emperor might have 
asserted his claim, but the equitable Nerva 
refused to accept any part of it,” 

So much delicacy of feeling is not to be 
discovered among our English Kings, from 
William the Conqueror downwards. Was 


it not because one of his vassals in Nor- 
mandy had found a treasure and refused 
to share it with his duke that Richard 
Coeur de Lion laid siege to his castle, and 


lost his life in the fracas? Probably the 
recalcitrant baron was in the right, for the 
Costumier of Normandy does not award 
such treasure to the duke of that ilk, but 
to the finder, which appears altogether 
more reasonable. And the English law 
on treasure-trove bears the cachet of the 
strong mailed hand, and of 
The good old rule and simple plan, 
That those shall take who have the power, 
And those shall keep who can. 

For treasure - trove, according to the 
authorities on English common law— 
that is, money, coin, gold and silver 
plate, or bullion—all belongs to the Crown. 
Only gold and silver is treasure, so that if 
one finds antique bronzes, an old Roman 
sword, a Celtic battle-axe, or any trifle of 
that nature, he may keep it without fear 
of incurring the penalties attached to con- 
cealment of treasure. And such penalties 
are still in existence, Formerly the 
punishment was no less than death, now 
it is only fine and imprisonment, Although 
it may be doubted whether any jury could 
be found to convict of such an offence, 
which most people would confess to be 
capable of themselves committing should 
the occasion happily arise. 

The treasure must have been hidden, 
not casually lost, to fall under the descrip- 





tion of treasure-trove. “It is every 
subject’s part, as soon as he has found any 
treasure in the earth, to make it known to 
the coroner of the county,” says Britton, 
cap. 17. But if the subject should 
chance to find it upon the surface of the 
ground, or upon the sea, he may keep it 
without troubling the coroner, subject, 
that is, to any rights of a former possessor. 
According to a statute of the fourth 
year of the reign of Edward the First, 
“Coroners ought to enquire of treasure- 
trove being certified thereof by the King’s 
Bailiffs and others, and of who were the 
finders.” Sejzures of treasure-trove may 
be enquired of in the Sherifi’s torn. 
Nor are these antiquated laws altogether 
obsolete; as the other day an inquest was 
held at Hampstead upon some ancient 
silver plate accidentally discovered upon 
Parliament Hil), and which was formally 
adjudged to be treasure-trove and the 
property of the Crown. Bat it seems that 
under a recent statute the Treasury is 
empowered to grant to the finders of the 
treasure a sum equivalent to the bullion 
value of the find. 

But although our old legists successfully 
established the rights of the Crown to 
treasure-trove, yet such rights may have 
been acquired by charter or prescription 
by the lord of the manor in which the 
treasure is found. Thus a further dis- 
traction would be occasioned in the 
mind of the unlucky finder, who in his 
bewilderment as to whether he should 
seek out the coroner or run to the lord of 
the manor, might be tempted to settle 
the difficulty by keeping the treasure him- 
self. Yet in this latter case the lot of the 
treasure finder was not always a happy 
one, a8 may appear from the following 
instance. 

Early in the present century two 
brothers of the peasant class were labour- 
ing in the fields when their tools struck 
against a metallic substance, which proved 
to be a massive chain many pounds in 
weight, which they took to be of brass, 
and carried away with them, thinking that 
it might be useful as a plough chain. Oa 
reaching their humble cottage the weight 
and iustre of the metal aroused their 
attention. A link of the chain was de- 
tached and taken to the nearest town, was 
tested, and proved to be fine gold. The 
fortunes of the men were assured could 
they have kept their own counsel, but 
boasting of their prospects, and spending 
money lavishly on the strength of them, 
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curiosity and suspicion was aroused. 
Wives and children chattered about the 
wonderful find, and at last the officers of 
the Crown descended upon the scene ; the 
treasure, which proved to be worth several 
thousand pounds, was snatched from its 
finders, who, for all result of their “good 
fortune,” were awarded a term of im- 
prisonment at the following assizes. 

But it may be some encouragement to 
treasure seekers, if any such there be in 
these enlightened days, to know that the 
laws of treasure-trove only apply to such 
as is discovered by accident. Treasure 
discovered by systematic search would not 
come within this description, neither would 
finds discovered by astrological or cabalistic 
science, or by the potent influence of 
the divining rod. Of the wielders of the 
divining rod there are still many surviving 
specimens, who in many cases claim a 
kind of hereditary gift in the use of the 
hazel twig, but they are not generally in a 
position which suggests much acquaintance 
with treasure, buried or otherwise, and 
their services are chiefly sought by well- 
sinkers and others seeking for subterranean 
springs, for the discovery of which the 
divining rod is equally efficacious. Yet 
many old miners and metal seekers, and 
people who ought to know something 
about the matter, have considerable faith 
in the divining rod for the discovery 
of veins of ore and metallic treasures 
generally, Judging by results the old- 
fashioned practitioners of the quasi-black 
arts are at least as trustworthy as the 
modern scientific specialist, who appears 
so imposingly on the modern mining com- 
pany’s prospectus. 

It strikes one as probable that, with 
all the fuss and precautions of our 
ancient lawgivers, there must have been 
something behind in the way of consider- 
able treasures hidden away in various 
parts of the island. Our ancient British 
kings and chiefs carried a good deal of 
treasure about their persons in the way of 
chains and ornaments, like that collar of 
gold that Malachi ‘‘ won from the proud 
invader.” As they often died fighting, 
or hidden away in bogs or morasses, it is 
probable that as land was brought into 
cultivation a good many of these early 
hoards were unearthed and went into the 
melting pot without troubling the King’s 
coroner. In this way we may account 
for the riches of the Irish museums in 
ancient gold ornaments, and the general 
poverty of English collections in such 





objects. The ‘proud invader,” too, 
whether he came before or after the 
Roman domination, probably left his relics. 
There was long a curious tradition about 
an ancient barrow in one of our northern 
counties, that it was haunted by the 
spectre of a warrior in gold armour. 
When the barrow was opened, not many 
years ago, a curious confirmation of the 
legend was afforded by the discovery of 
the remains of a warrior whose armour, 
though not actually gold, bore traces of 
heavy gilding. That should be a warning 
to us not altogether to despise such tra- 
ditions. 

Of traditions of buried treasure attachin 
to the sites of Roman camps and deserted 
cities, there are plenty still to be met with. 
A familiar instance is that of the riches 
to be found at Uriconium, the modern 
Wroxeter, 


Near the brook of Bell, 
There is a well 
Which is richer than any men can tell. 


Doubtless in a wealthy commercial city 
overwhelmed with sudden destruction, as 
was the case with the ancient Uriconium, 
much treasure was actually buried or 
thrown into wells or drains. But then the 
treasure seekers of the Middle Ages have 
generally exploited such sites pretty 
thoroughly, and modern excavations made 
in the interests of archeological researches 
have brought little to light in the way of 
treasure, Great hoards of copper coins of 
the Empire have often been brought to 
light, but not much in the way of the 
precious metals. 

We might expect that more treasure 
was concealed here and there during the 
long-continued strife between Briton and 
Saxon, and the Norman Conquest may 
have caused some deposits of buried 
hoards. But the Norman them- 
selves, with their habits of accumulating 
hoards of specie against a rainy day, offer 
the most tempting studies to the treasure 
seeker, 

King John, for instance, is a capital 
subject, for he was both a seeker for 
and hider of treasure. We find him 
digging for treasure in Northumberland 
about the sites of the stations on the 
Roman wall, and he was reputed to have 
great stores of treasure in his favourite 
strongholds. Somewhere buried in the 
sandy estuaries of Lincolnshire are the 
golden crown and jewels of King John, 
with the chests of treasure that were 
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carried in his train. But we may specu- 
late, too, about other hoards, chiefly buried 
beneath the foundations of his castle walls, 
the secret of which was lost in the sudden 
death of the greedy King. 

Again there is a Royal treasure, perhaps, 
at this moment, lying hid in some rocky 
chasms of the mountains of Wales—nothing 
less than the treasure of King Edward the 
Second, which he carried with him in his 
flight from his triumphant Queen and her 
paramour, and which they vainly, it would 
seem, after his capture, endeavoured to 
recover, 

The Wars of the Roses, too, with their 
sudden catastrophes and total reversal 
of fortunes, gave rise without doubt to 
many secret deposits, the clue to which 
was lost by the destruction of those who 
made them. Then came the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and though rumour 
exaggerated the wealth of these establish- 
ments, and the King’s commissioners had 
a vigilant eye to all their belongings, yet 
many precious treasures must have been 
bidden away by devout brethren, who 
looked forward to seeing them once 
more devoted to the service of the sanc- 
tuary. 

The civil wars, too, had their deposits, 
both of plunder and of secret hoards ; and 
we may be on the trail of buried treasure 
in following the detours of plots and 
conspiracies for which secret deposits of 
coin may have been made, abandoned in 
the heat of flight or lost sight of by the 
violent deaths of those concerned. How 
common and necessary the practice was of 
burying one’s savings in time of panic we 
may learn from Mr. Pepys’s “ Diary,” 
who, on the alarm of the Dutch invasion, 
hurried down with all his guineas to his 
father’s house in Huntingdon, and there 
buried his treasure in the garden. His 
agonies of mind for the safety of his 
treasure, and the trouble he had in digging 
it up and sifting earth from guineas, are 
naively told by the diarist. 

Now we arrive at the period fruit- 
ful above all others to the—imaginary— 
treasure seekers, that of the bold buc- 
caneers ; of the Spanish galleons charged 
with bullion; of the treasure fleets that 
were the choicest prey of the gallant sea 
rover. 

Pirate or buccaneer, he had some 
favourite haunt about Key West, or among 
the islands of the Spanish Main—some 
cave filled with booty which one day he 
hopes to transfer in safety to his native 





Devon. Bata ship heaves in sight—it is 
a Spanish man-of-war—and such a contest 
ensues as has inspired the popular muse of 
the sailors’ ‘‘ shanty ” : 


Both ships engage with equal rage, 
And slaughter, dreadful scene ! 

The die is cast, the ball at last 
Has reached the magazine. 


There is an end of the pirate and his 
crew, but the secret deposit remains as a 
prize for some future adventurer. Or it 
may be that the buccaneers are only ship- 
wrecked, and that one of the crew escapes 
with the fragment of an old chart, on 
which is marked the exact position of the 
buried treasure. The subject leaves plenty 
of play for the imagination, and, although 
often worked up in fiction, has always a 
kind of freshness about it, with a savour 
of truth and fact, for doubtless such a 
hoard does somewhere exist, if we could 
only find it. 

Other countries, too, share our gofit for 
hidden treasure. In Normandy, the 
English conquest in the fifteenth century, 
followed by their ultimate expulsion, has 
given rise to many traditions of buried 
treasure, which the least superstitious at- 
tribute to the English. Throughout 
France the Revolution without doubt 
gave occasion to many secret hoards, 
the owners of which may well have 
perished in the massacres and proscriptions 
of the Reign of Terror. 

What treagures of the ancient world 
may still lie hidden among the débris 
of the past! Where are the riches of 
Babylon and Nineveh; where are the 
secret treasure chambers of Egypt ; where 
the gold of the Pheenicians? Where is 
the tomb of Alaric, the Goth, that was 
crammed with all the richest spoils of 
Rome? Who has discovered the secret 
places of Mexico and Peru, where the 
untold wealth of mighty dynasties was 
stored ? 

All over the world there are fas- 
cinating stories of boundless wealth which 
is waiting for the seeker who knows the 
way to seek. But according to popular 
mythology all kinds of enchantments 
defend the mysterious. hoards. Dragons 
and serpents, monsters of every form, 
goblins and demons of all ranks, are 
commissioned to assail the hardy ad- 
venturer. The chest of gold that is 
just in sight sinks deep with an earth- 
—_ shock into the very bowels of the 
eartb, 
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A ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD 
SUMMER MEETING. 


A COMPLETE STORY, 


THERE were six of us. We were Ex- 
tensioners. It was Oxford in the summer 
time. We were all teachers, except Bet, 
whose real name was Bethany. Bet was 
an artist. Three of us taught in High 
Schools. Kit, whose baptismal name, of 
course, was Katherine; Christina, whom 
we all called Chris; and our handsome 
Hannah. Then there was Tiny, a tall 
young woman who taught small boys in a 
grammar school ; and I, Euphrosyne Inkle, 
a Board School mistress, Euphrosyne 
is a mouthful, I admit, and my familiar 
friends called me Syn. Bet and Chris were 
sisters, and Kit and Tiny were not only 
sisters, but twin sisters, This was our 

arty. 

All kinds of people come up to Oxford 
in the Long Vacation to attend lectures, 
chiefly women, and women who teach. 
Then there is a fair sprinkling of intelligent 
working men, a few parsons and City men, 
a few enthusiasts, an odd lot of foreigners, 
who come to study the movement, and a 
few ubiquitous and enterprising Americans, 
who want to know all about it that they 
may go home and copy. But the women 
predominate fearfully. 

The flippant undergraduate who sang of 


The throng 
Of sisters, cousins, aunts, and nieces 
Who crowd the streets, and fill the schools 
With love of lectures still unsated, 
Who're subject to no kind of rules, 
And can’t be proctorised or gated, 


envied us our liberty in the city of dons, 
deans, doctors, and proctors, while he 
marvelled at our appetite for lectures, 

We six had been up before several 
times, and Kit used to boast that she 
had never missed a Summer Meeting in 
Oxford. They say that the English take 
their pleasures sadly, and possibly frivolous 
females might consider a course of lectures 
and conferences a somewhat sad way of 
spending a holiday, but we liked it, and so 
did the other “sisters, cousins, and aunts” 
who disported themselves at Oxford. We 
were having a gocd time. Most of us 
went to five and six lectures in the day, 
and got in a college visit or two, a con- 
ference, an afternoon tea, an organ recital, 
and a conversazione into the bargain. We 
didn’t waste our time in Oxford by any 
means. Our domestic arrangements suffered 





sometimes, but such trifles as eating and 
drinking troubled us little. 

“Can we breakfast at a quarter to 
eight?” one of us would ask anxiously. 
“T want to get to the theological lecture 
early.” 

“How shall we manage with lunch?” 
another would demand. ‘I’m at a lecture 
until half-past one.” 

“ And I go to a lecture at two-thirty,” 
another would exclaim. 

“T shall start with the botanical party 
at two,” would be the cry of another of us. 

Tea never seemed to fit in. We would 
arrange to have tea at five. 

“T am at a lecture from four-forty to 
five-forty,” would be the cry. 

“And I want to go to lecture from six 
until seven.” 

“Tam in the Bodleian from three until 
four.” 

We could never fit in, so we took our 
meals how and when we could, 

At eight-thirty p.m. we were always due 
at some conversazione, concert, or special 
lecture by some great specialist on art or 
literature, and our day’s work finished at 
ten-thirty pm. Sometimes we suffered 
severely from mental indigestion, but we 
didn’t admit it, at least some of us didn’t, 
but after a time Chris and I began to flag 
and sometimes missed a lecture. Hannah, 
and Tiny, too, fell away from the paths of 
virtue, and occasionally went to the swim- 
ming baths, or a tennis match, or took 
canoes up the dreamy Cherwell. Bet 
went off sketching, after doing conscien- 
tiously tHftee lectures, and turning up at 
garden-parties, concerts, and all the even- 
ing part of the programme ; but Kit never 
faltered, she went steadily op, sternly 
attending all the lectures, even when her 
head ached, and her eyes were dim and 
unseeing with the weight of a constant 
— of lectures poured steadily upon 

er. 

“T don’t believe in lectures,” I said one 
night as we sat over coffee and biscuits at 
eleven p.m. ‘ You know the story of the 
celebrated doctor, who said he had at- 
tended many hundreds of lectures during 
his long life, and on his death-bed he re- 
tained only enough information to put on 
the outside of an envelope.” 

Kit frowned on me. 

“‘Lectares in the morning, lectures at 
midday, lectures in the dewy eve, lectures 
at night, even lectures become monoto- 
nous,” murmured Chris. 

Kit thought this was rank heresy, and 
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she stalked indignantly off to bed, while 
we eat up and talked of the people we met, 
especially the lecturers and Americans. 
We know several Americans. There 
was Dr. Hiram-Foote, the president of 
some intellectual society in Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Jameson of some University in 
Chicago, and a Mr. Lockwood, who had 
something to do with state education. 
Dr. Hiram-Foote was squat, and short, and 
pompous. Dr, Jameson was tall, and dry, 
and talkative; he always made remarks 
about your name, and asked a great many 
questions in a loud, impressive Yankee 
drawl. Mr. Lockwood was lean and meek. 
He always seemed sat upon, and when he 
ventured to make a remark, or ask a ques- 
tion, he looked frightened, as though he 
thought we were going to hit him. Then 
there was a terrible female, who wore 
terrible bonnets, and had wonderful little 
curls gummed all around her massive 
brow, she had an awe-inspiring nose, and 
the air of an injured and indignant Roman 
matron. She was a barrister-at-law, she 
had even been nominated for president, 
and she came to all the conferences and 
debates and spoke at them all, in a loud 
strident voice, never minding whether she 
knew anything at all about the subject 
under discussion or not. She sometimes 
got hold of Chris and me; she awed us 
with the glitter of her eye, and asked us 
hundreds of questions; we used to be so 
ashamed of our ignorance that at last we 
answered wildly, and made random shots. 
We called her the Inquisitor. Then there 
was a fat woman who had n@ waist, and 
who wore a most awful hat. She came 
to “lovely Oxford to hear the rousing lec- 
tures and to get soul,” she told us. She had 
body enough in all conscience, so perhaps 
she needed soul. There was also a man 
with lank, black hair, who was an Exten- 
sion lecturer in New York; he spoke 
sometimes, but he was a failure. And lastly 
there was Ned—among ourselves we al- 
ways called him Ned. His name was 
Edward Slimfield; he told us that his 
mother called him Eddie, and his sisters 
called him Ned. We had never come 
across such a cool, audacious, light-hearted, 
erratic, joyous, and altogether delightful 
young man in our lives before. He was a 
revelation to us, this merry-hearted Yankee. 
Some of us had met him a year ago at a 
previous Summer Meeting, and he claimed 
us as old acquaintances when he came upon 
us in the schools, at the conversazione, at 
the beginning of the Meeting. It was im- 





possible to be dignified, or even ordinarily 
conventional, with this irrepressible young 
man. He was tall and fair, with blue eyes 
full of roguish mischief. He was utterly 
unabashed; nothing disconcerted him. We 
thought he admired Hannah, for he made 
a point of sitting by her at lectures and 
finding out where she was going, and 
Hannah was a bonnie lassie truly. We 
laughed at her sometimes, and Hannah 
would smile and laugh, too, for nobody 
could help laughing when we talked of 
Ned. He had been a student at tie 
Leipzig University for the past two years, 
and had just taken his degree as Doctor of 
Philosophy he told me one day, as he over- 
took me on my way to the Sheldonian to 
see degrees conferred. He came with me 
and made fun of the whole ceremony in 
his own comical half-German, half- Yankee 
fashion. We saw a good deal of these 
Americans, and talked education to them. 
We had been for a water-party one day, 
and Dr. Hiram-Foote and Mr, Lockwood 
had talked to Chris and me all the time. 
They wanted further to discuss educational 
systems with us, and the next day we 
received an invitation to take tea with 
them and to meet Mrs. Crowfoot, the 
lady with the awful bonnet and curls. We 
had another engagement, so we had to 
decline. Ned, who stayed with Dr. Hiram- 
Foote, and Mr. Lockwood reproached us 
for not coming. 

‘*T think we may ask the Americans here 
to tea,” I said one day. 

“They want to talk education to us,” 
murmured Chris, 

“TI think Ned would like to come,” said 
Hannah, 

So it was agreed to ask them to after- 
noon tea; but Kit frowned and said 
nothing. 

I was to ask the Doctor, but I didn’t 
happen to meet him ; but it transpired in 
the evening that Hannah had written to 
Ned and asked him and his two friends. 

The next day we all made a point of 
being in for five o’clock tea. 

“We must be very dignified,” said 
Chris, 

“ American women are very free,” said 
Bet. ‘We must show them that English 
women have reserve, and demand respect.” 

Hannah and Tiny smiled, They had 
seen more of Ned than we had. Presently 
Kit, who was seated in the window-seat of 
our first floor drawing-room, was hailed 
from below, and an audacious voice was 
asking : 
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“Shall I come in this way? I can get 
up. 
It was Ned in a tall hat, a frock-coat, 
@ flower in his buttonhole, and epick-and- 
span gloves. 

“The door is round the corner,” said 
Kit sedately; and presently Ned was 
ushered in. 

“T’ve come, you see,” he said, seating 
himself at the table and beginning to 
examine our albums and books of photo- 
graphs; ‘‘and I say, Miss Hannah, the 
other fellows aren’t coming. What made 
you ask them }” 

“We wanted to see them, of course,” said 
Chris. 

“ Really though?” he enquired. ‘You 
aren’t serious now. Whatever do you 
want to see them for? It is only your 
politeness, I know, and I didn’t tell them 
you asked them.” 

“Mr. Slimfield!” we said indignantly. 

“Well, now, they couldn’t have come, I 
guess,” he said confidently. “Old Hiram- 
Foote is lecturing on American Colleges 
from four-thirty to five-thirty, and Lockwood 
is going for a walk, he told me so himself ; 
besides, he didn’t know his way up here, 
and I wasn’t going to bring him,” he added 
with unblushing effrontery. 

We had to laugh at his impudence, and 
he sat there smiling serenely and flung 
away the flower from his buttonhole, while 
he selected the prettiest rose from our 
bowl of flowers, fitted it into his button- 
hole and asked Hannah to pin it for him. 

We grew friendly with him in a few 
minutes, and laughed at him, scolded 
him, and admonished him, while he sat 
smiling sweetly at us. He told us that 
English women were stiff, and he couldn’t 
stand it. Then he began to abuse the 
“vellow women.” They were the com- 
mittee ladies, and they wore a yellow 
ribbon. He had been to a Reception for 
American Visitors that afternoon, and a 
committee lady had tried to entertain 
him by showing him Oxford photographs. 
Ned’s wrath was roused, and he asked us 
if the English women took the Americans 
for savages. Then we went down to tea, 
and Ned ate strawberries and made himself 
at home, After tea we played at rhymes. 
Kit made some very clever rhymes, and so 
did Bet, but Ned’s were very irregular. 

“ Of course you are an admirer of Walt 
Whitman, Mr, Slimfield ?” I said, when his 
rhymes were read; “and your poetry is 
clever and peculiar like his, but it does not 
rhyme,” 





Ned made me an elaborate bow in ac- | 


knowledgement of the compliment, We 
had a very jolly time, and laughed a great 
deal. There was a conversazione that 
evening, and Ned took his leave to give us 
time to dress, assuring us that he had | 
spent a pleasant time, and begging us not 
to be polite and dignified when we met 
later in the schools. 

We saw a good deal of Ned after this ; 
he was always dropping into our house 
and staying to tea, and amusing us with } 
his comical remarks and whimsical oddi- 
ties. We all liked him. Ned used to tell 
us of his tender passions ; how one day he 
fell in love with Kit, and the next day 
with me, and the day after with Chris ; 
and we used to leugh at him and sympa- 
thise with him. It appears he had a } 
number of sisters at home who worshipped 
him, so Mr. Ned soon got into the way of 
treating us as sistors. We used to ask him | 
if he wasn’t abashed at meeting so many of 
us, and he used to laugh and call us the 
“ great six.” 

He put a comical sketch in my album— 

a back view of the “‘ great six.” We were 
standing in a row—Hannah first, because 
she was tallest, I next, then Tiny, Bet, 
Chris, and Kit, in decreasing order. The 
sketch was clever, and each of us had some 
individuality brought out. He wrote un- 
derneath, from Walt Whitman : 
O you daughters of the West ! 
O you young and elder daughters ! 
In the ranks you move united 
Pioneers! © pioneers ! 

There was a debate one night at the 
Union on Socialism, The Woman Ques- 
tion was dragged in. .A charming and 
enthusiastic girl named Primrose Meadow- 
sweet spoke in favour of women. She was 
half in fan and half in earnest, but she 
spoke delightfully as she stood there, look- 
ing charming, and uttering audacious pro- 
tests in sweetly modulated tones. Poor 
Ned lost his heart entirely. He said 
nothing to us that night, but he left us }. 
early, and we learned afterwards that he 
had managed to interview Miss Primrose 
Meadowsweet after the debate. 

Next morning I went off alone to see 
the tapestry of Burne Jones and William 
Morris in Exeter Chapel, and to buy 
photographs and books. When I returned 
I found Ned in our drawing-room talking 
to Chris, Bet, and Kit. He had come to 
unburden his soul to us, and to tell how 
he had fallen in love with the charming 
and sweet-voiced Primrose, 
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We laughed at him at first, and asked 
him if he wasn’t grateful for having six 
sympathetic women souls to come and open 
his heart to. 

Later on, when the others went out, and 
Chris and I were left alone with the young 
fellow, we almost thought he was serious, 
He vowed he had never before seen a 
woman whom he loved as he loved this 
softly-spoken Primrose. She was certainly 
a lovely girl, and any young man might 
be excused for losing his heart when he 
saw and heard her. She was slim and 
graceful, clad in the soft folds of a helio- 
trope gown, with a large hat shading her 
exquisitely coloured face, a pair of starry 
blue eyes, and a bewitching smile. Ned 
seriously wanted our advice, It appears 
that he had managed to introduce himself 
to Miss Meadowsweet by representing 
himself as an enquiring Yankee who was 
thirsting for information on the Labour 
Question. He had discovered that the 
young lady was mightily interested in the 
Labour Movement, and had six working 
men at present in Oxford under her 
especial care. The result was that Miss 
Primrose had graciously invited him to 
afternoon tea with herself and her mother, 
to meet the six working men, who he 
affirmed were miners. 

“The difficulty is,” mused poor Ned, 
“that I don’t know or care a rap about 
the Labour Question, I don’t want to 
meet the miners, I only want to see her, 
and speak to her, and to ask her, if I dare, 
for the bit of yellow ribbon she wears.” 
Miss Primrose Meadowsweet was a com- 
mittee lady. 

We laughed, and vowed we would warn 
the lady against him. 

‘How ?” he asked. _ 

“We'll tell her that you are a fraud, 
and that you don’t care about miners.” 

“That I don’t,” he said, ‘ Will they 
come with pickaxes over their shoulders ?” 
he asked comically. 

We couldn’t say how the miners 
would appear at afternoon tes, but I sur- 
mised they would come in their best 
clothes, without their pickaxes. 

“ What am I to say about the Labour 
Question?” Ned asked with comical be- 
wilderment. 

“Only look interested and intelligent, 
and ask questions,” advised Bet. 

Ned seemed to find solace in talking to 
us, for he stayed all the morning, and 
aecepted our invitation to lunch. I hunted 
up some pamphlets on the Labour Union 





and the Red Van, and told him all I knew 
about the Eight Hours’ Bill, and Bet gave 
him much information on the Land Ques- 
tion. 

Bet and I were the progressive pair in 
the party of the “great six,” and Ned 
listened to us meekly, took occasional 
notes, and finally vowed that he knew 
enough to stand for a Labour Candidate. 
But to complete his education we thrust 
some Fabian tracts on him, and advised 
him to go home and read them before he 
presented himself at the fair Primrose’s tea- 
table. I had to return to my home that 
evening for my school duties next day, 
for my holiday was over. I wished him 
success with Miss Primrose, and hoped to 


‘meet him in Oxford at a future meeting, 


and I promised to send him pamphlet 
literature on Labour Questions, 

Chris and the others wrote to me on most 
days, and told me what was happening. 

“The fair Primrose seems to smile on 
our light-hearted Ned,” she wrote. “He 
got on capitally with her, and her mother, 
and the miners. He offered to take the 
minersover the Sheldonian andthe Divinity 
Schools, and his offer was gladly accepted. 
Then he rushed up to our house in con- 
sternation, to ask us what on earth he was 
to tell them. He declares he knows 
nothing, except that Cromwell stabled his 
horses and kept pigs in the Schools, and 
the undergraduates play jokes on the 
Doctors and read Latin poems in the 
Sheldonian. We got out guide-books and 
instructed him. He seemed duly grateful, 
and he sends many remembrances to you. 
He says he is ‘sweating’ over labour 
problems, ana likes them.” 

“ We had a debate at Keble,” Bet wrote, 
‘on the question of opening libraries on 
Sunday. Ned sat behind Miss Primrose 
Meadowsweet, and he never took his eyes 
off her all the time. When the ladies 
were invited to speak, Primrose got up as 
charming as ever, and smiled, and said her 
little say. Everybody was enchanted with 
her, and as for our poor Ned he looked 
transfigured, or translated. That boy is a 
perfect fool over her. She is charming 
and enthusiastic, with heaps of interest in 
life. I don’t think she gives him a second 
thought. He says he wearsa bit of yellow 
ribbon next his heart which belonged to 
her. Miss Meadowsweet sees a great deal 
of the Americans. Dr, Hiram-Foote visits 
there often. By the way, that horrid, 
equat little man is a very distinguished 
personage indeed. Fancy! and he is such 
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an objectionable little man. Tiny says he 
wants washing. Kit wishes he would have 
his hair cut, and I seriously think of 
advising him to have lessons in dancing 
and deportment.” 

But before the second part of the meet- 
ing terminated, matters grew tragic. 

Dr. Hiram-Foote proposed to Miss Prim- 
rose Meadowsweet, and was accepted. 

This news I received in a letter from 
Chris one Friday evening. ‘We can’t 
think how our poor Ned will take it,” she 
wrote. “We have just heard it. All 
Oxford is talking about it—all Extension 
Oxford, I mean. Can’t you manage to 
come up to us on Saturday and have 
another Sunday in Oxford? You might 
try. It would be jolly to be all together 
one other Sanday; we shall all be far 
enough away this time next week.” 

I was interested in the news, and I 
wanted to see the girls again, so I 
went. 

I got into Oxford at midday on Satur- 
day, and was soon hearing al! the Extension 
news from the others. Nothing had been 
seen of Ned since the engagement had been 
announced, and we were all wondering 
greatly how he had taken it. 

“IT believe he was only joking half his 
time,” said Kit the sceptical; ‘he wouldn’t 
have talked to us like he did if he had 
really cared for her.” 

‘Bat he is so much on the surface, and 
so accustomed to have a houseful of home 
folk to go and tell his affairs to,” said 
Chris, 

“'T think he was in earnest, and that he 
will take it badly,” said our handsome 
Hannah, and she fiushed as she spoke. 
Hannah knew more of him than we did, 
and never joked with him freely, nor 
scolded him, as we had fallen into the 
habit of doing. 

Presently a ring at our bell startled us, 
and Ned was ushered in, 

He was pale, and his fair hair was 
tumbled ; his blue eyes were full of pain. 
He sat down quietly, so unlike his old 
laughter-loving, rackety self. 

“You have heard,” he began, and we 
waited and made no remark. “I vowed 
I would ask the first woman I met to 
marry me,” went on Ned. “And I met 
Mrs. Crowfoot down in the meadows.” 

* Bat hasn’t she a husband ?” interjected 
Hannah, 

‘She is a widow. She is twenty years 
older than I am. She accepted me. I’m 
engaged to her. Congratulate me,” and 





Ned put his hat down on the table and 
glared round at us all. 

We didn’t know what to say, but Kit 
broke the silence by saying severely : 

‘You ought to know better.” 

“T wish I’d met you instead,” said Ned | 
recklessly ; and Kit stalked off in indig- 


nation. Kit was always very proper. 
‘t Now she is offended,” said Ned. “I 
didn’t mean to offend any of you. You've 


been awfully good to me. I’ve come to 
say good-bye to you. Will you lend mea 
pair of scissors?” This request was to 
Hannab, 

“What do you want them for?” she } 
asked, producing them from her work-bag. 

“Only to leave you each a lock of my 
hair,” he said, cutting off a heap of fair 
curls from his brow and dividing them into 
six little heaps. “I’m going to leave one 
for the one you call Kit; if she won’t have 
it send it on to Primrose Meadowsweet.” 
And he took some narrow yellow ribbon 
from his pocket and began to tie up the - 
shorn curls into six little bundles. Then 
he placed them in a row. ‘ You can each 
take which you like,” he said. ‘ They are 
fairly divided. Now I guess I'll go. Good- 
bye.” 

* Are you leaving Oxford ?” I asked. 

“So you’ve. come back,” he said, recog- 
nising that I was present. “I’m glad to 
see you again, Yes, I’m leaving Oxford 
to-night.” 

“ Are you going to America?” asked 
Chris. 

“It depends,” said Ned. 
children.” 

“Good-bye.” 

And he vanished. 

“* How very odd he seemed,” said Bet. 

“Tt was silly of Kit to be offended,” 
remarked Hannah. “ Poor fellow!” 

“T’'m terribly sorry for him,” murmured 
Chris, 

Then we each took up a lock of his hair 
tied with the yellow ribbon. Chris put 
hers into her purse ; Hannah slipped hers [| 
into her writing-case ; and I pressed mine 
between the leaves of Walt Whitman’s 
poems, Kit came in presently, saying: 

T think that young man is mad.” 

But she accepted the lock of hair and 
put it into her botany case among the 
specimens, 

We saw nothing of Ned the next day, 
and we concluded he had left Oxford. We 
said nothing about him; but we felt 
vaguely uncomfortable concerning his move- 
ments. The Doctor was at the cathedral 


* Good- bye, 
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with Miss Meadowsweet, who looked 
charming in a trailing pink gown with 
puffed sleeves. Mrs. Hiram- Foote was 
also present with the American lady who 
wanted soul. She looked more majestic 
and more like a Roman matron than ever. 
Her bonnet was more formidable and her 
nose more awe-inspiring. 

“Poor Ned!” murmured Chris, as she 
looked at her. 

I came home by the Sunday evening 
express, and went to school as usual next 
day. The rest of the tragedy I only 
learned from the other five, and from the 
papers. 

On Monday morning the dead body of 
our laughter-loving Ned was found en- 
tangled in the river weeds some miles up 
the Cherwell. It appears he had taken a 
canoe late on Saturday night and gone off 
in it, and that was the last that was ever 
seen of him alive. 

“Fatal Accident to an American Exten- 
sioner,” the papers said ; and all kinds of 
theories were set afoot as to how it had 
happened, We sighed, and mourned, and 
held our peace, but we wondered uneasily 
how much of it was accident. 

Poor, light-hearted Ned! We six 
mourned him as truly as any. We hope 
to go to America some summer to the 
intellectual Chantanqua meetings, and we 
mean to call and see Ned’s mother and 
sisters, and tell them a little about their 
boy’s last days. We each keep the lock of 
fair, curly hair, but I hope to give mine to 
Ned’s mother some day, 





LOCAL LITERATURE. 


As everybody has not had the chance 
to visit Corinth, so not everybody has had 
the luck to go to Yarmouth (Great). 
Nevertheless, in spite of Corinth’s classic 
fame and the elegant architectural order 
named after it, I venture to say that 
Yarmouth — for I have never been to 
Corinth, and never shall go there now— 
is, just now, much the pleasanter place of 
the two, 

Yarmouth has affinities nearer home 
than Greece. You cannot, for instance, 
go to Rotterdam without thinking of Yar- 
mouth; you cannot return from Holland to 
Yarmouth without thinking of Rotterdam. 
Although Yarmouth has no canals, it has 
something still better—a noble tidal river. 
The little trees on the South Quay and on 
the Boompjes, the front iron railings which 





protect the houses from vulgar touch— 
unless at a very long arm’s length—are 
Dutch or English, whichever you please. 
For the sake of good neighbourhood, say 
they are both. On Yarmouth beach a so- 
called Dutch fair used to be held. Fishing 
boats came and were hauled up on the 
sands by the men dressed in such Sunday 
clothes as they possessed, with the object 
of selling dried flounders and honey- 
sweetened gingerbread, and of carrying 
home lots of gaudy crockery resplendent 
with metallic glaze. 1f there happened to 
be a little tobacco on board, it travelled 
incognito and passed under the rose. It 
was no impediment to conversation between 
the sailors and their visitors that the one 
understood no English and the others no 
Dutch. A lively interchange of compliments 
and bargains was carried on all the same. 

The Denes, an airy peninsular plain, 
stretching southward between stream and 
sea, is long enough and broad enough to 
afford ample room for Yarmouth races 
and their attendant crowds. If gigs and 
donkey-carts quarrel about the choice of 
places, it is simply because it is their 
nature to on every similar occasion. 

Yarmouth possesses neither mountains 
nor valleys —no Upper and no Lower 
town. One spot, called Fallers’ Hill, 
would require an accurate theodolite to 
determine its exact elevation, in feet— 
perhaps inches—above the adjacent plain. 
It has “rows”—i.e,, straight alleys—so 
narrow that they can only be traversed 
by wheeled vehicles specially constructed 
after an old Roman pattern. Elsewhere, 
streets. are built wide enough to allow 
the passage of carts and carriages; here 
the carts are made to fit the width of the 
lane which they have to penetrate. You 
cannot pass a ship’s cable through the eye 
of a darning-needle. 

On its sandy soil, with its sharp sea- 
breezes, Yarmouth is healthy and, more- 
over, tonic. People who complain of never 
being hungry should go there with the 
certainty of finding an appetite. Hotel 
keepers would be justified in charging new- 
comers a trifle extra for every meal during 
the first days of their stay. 

Previous to railway times, Yarmouth 
was somewhat isolated from the rest of 
East Anglia, as East Anglia was from the 
rest of England. Traces of that isolation 
might still be perceived by those who 
looked sharp after them. Oa no spot in 
the United Kingdom is “ Home, sweet 
Home” sung with more heartfelt con- 
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viction. Yarmouth still engenders a 
sturdy, independent race, who know 
their own minds and are ready to assert 
their own rights and privileges. Its in- 
habitants are fond of their fair borough, 
proud of it, zealous both to promote its 
prosperity and to proclaim its good name 
far and wide. 

It has done this, almost unconscfously, 
by collecting notes and keeping diaries 
and journals in record of facts which 
subsequently become interesting, and even 
important, to topographical enquirers and 
students of local history, One of these 
unassuming registers is ‘‘ Leaves from the 
Diary and Journal of the late Chas. J. 
Palmer, F.S.A., edited, with notes, by 
Frederick Danby Palmer, Great Yarmouth, 
1892.” But in judging the significance of 
the facts recorded, the date of entry should 
be considered. ‘Thus, December 8th, 1823, 
“the town was first lighted with gas this 
evening ””—an event the importance of 
which at the time could best be appreciated 
by those who had felt the inconveniences 
of previous obscurity. 

Those who have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, the electioneering saturnalia of pre- 
reform days, are told of an intending candi- 
date who came to Yarmouth to canvass the 
borough. According to custom, he had to 
entertain the freemen at breakfast; for 
which he was charged so heavy a bill that 
he changed his mind and left the place, 
saying that he could not afford to stop 
to dinner. At Norwich, they managed 
matters then by a different form of 
hospitality, called “cooping.” Freemen 
whose principles were uncertain and shifty, 
and whose adverse vote seemed possible, 
were kidnapped, carried off bodily without 
their making much, if any, resistance, to 
some low public-house, shut up under 
lock and key, like fowls put up to fatten 
(whence the term), and there supplied, at 
the candidate’s expense, with all they 
could eat and drink, until the day of 
election was over. At the close of the 
poll they were turned out into the cold, 
as useless, and no longer worth their keep 
or cooping. 

A genealogical puzzle touching a neigh- 
bouring grandee is worth saving from 
oblivion, It had been made out that the 
Earl of Albemarle was his own grand- 
father, by the following reason: The Earl 
married for his second wife Miss Hanlock, 
a niece of Mr. Coke, of Holkham; conse- 
quently Mr. Coke was Lord A.’s uncle. 
Mr. Coke married for his second wife 





Lady Ann Keppel, daughter of Lord Albe- 
marle ; consequently Lord A. is father to 
Mr. Coke. But your uncle’s father must 
necessarily be your grandfather, and, 
therefore, Lord Albemarle, being his 
uncle’s father, must be his own grand- 
father. 

Remembering what travelling was in 
coaching days, Mr. Palmer may be said 
to have travelled considerably, for he even 
got as far as Scotland—by mail. Like 
every one else, he admired Edinburgh, 
whose people, he says, aver that the 
finest street in the world—George Street 
—is spoiled by the presumption of the 
clergy and the modesty of the physicians, 
because about the centre of the street the 
line of houses on one side is interrupted 
by the projection of a church, and on the 
other, immediately opposite, a gap is 
occasioned by the College of Physicians, 
which recedes from the line of street. 

On September the twentieth, 1823, he 
dined with Mr, Leslie, of Denlugas, at his 
seat about eight miles from Banff. Mr. 
Leslie kept a piper, and it was here that he 
first heard the sound of the bagpipes, which 
played during dinner, and again during 
breakfast the following morning. Their 
sound is shrill and discordant to an un- 
practised ear, and is only to be tolerated 
at a distance, 

As Keats, the poet, was killed off by an 
article, so an Earl of Seafield was driven 
mad by a speech. The sight of his seat, 
Cullen House, a large pile of buildings 
erected at various periods, called forth the 
anecdote related as the circumstance which 
first produced symptoms of insanity in the 
Earl. When in the House of Commons 
he had with great care and labour prepared 
a speech, which he delivered to the com- 
plete satisfaction of himself and friends ; 
but he had scarcely resumed his seat before 
Mr. Ponsonby rose, and with that poignancy 
of satire for which he was distinguished, 
ridiculed the speech so completely that 
Lord Seafield never recovered from the 
shock it gave him. 

Many anecdotes have been told of the 
fate of pictures. The following, according 
to Mr. Palmer’s belief, can be relied on as 
authentic. 

When West, the picture-dealer, was an 
apprentice with a picture-frame dealer in 
London, he bought for seven shillings a 
picture which, although in a very dirty 
state, he considered was an original paint- 
ing by Ruysdael. He partially cleaned it, 
when it was scen by Mr. Phillips, a picture 
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dealer in London, who gave him fifteen 
pounds for it. It turned out to be an ex- 
quisite picture—a waterfall—by Ruysdael. 
lt was subsequently purchased by the late 
Dr, Currie, who paid eight hundred pounds 
for it. It afterwards came into the hands 
of Isaacs, the picture-dealer, who sold it to 
Mr. Gunthorpe, of Yarmouth, for a long 
price. 

The late King of Sweden had a beautiful 
picture by Raffaelle of the Almighty, per- 
sonified under the figure of an old man, So 
attached was his Majesty to this picture 
that he would never part from it. When 
he was compelled to leave his kingdom 
during the late war, he embarked on board 
a Yarmouth vesse), and took with him his 
favourite picture, which for greater con- 
venience was taken from its frame and 
rolled up. By some accident during the 
voyage the picture was lost, and escaped 
the diligent search made for it; the 
circumstance soon became publicly known. 
An eminent picture- dealer in London, 
hearing the loss the King of Sweden had 
sustained, and that it was a Yarmouth 
vessel which had conveyed his Majesty, 
determined to come to Yarmouth to make 
enquiries concerning it. He there learnt 
that a small picture had been found in the 
hold of the vessel on her return, but being 
considered of no value, it was about to be 
thrown overboard, when a sailor begged it 
for his wife, The picture-dealer immediately 
went to the cottage of the woman, when, 
to his great joy, he discovered among 
many daubs which decorated the walls a 
picture which he knew, notwithstanding 
the dirt with which it was covered, to be 
the object of his search. He purchased it 
for a few shillings, and when properly 
cleaned, sold it for one thousand two 
hundred pounds, 

The above samples suffice to indicate 
what a mine of curios is to be found in the 
“Leaver.” Not the least interesting of 
these is the journalist’s notice of the 
house in which he resided. Built in 1596 
by Benjamin Cooper, then Member of 
Parliament for Yarmouth, it was a fine 
specimen of the decorative style of archi- 
tecture peculiar to the Elizabethan age. 
A large room abovestairs, used as a with- 
drawing room, has some little historical 
interest attached to it; for there is a 
tradition that it was the scene of a 
meeting held by the principal leaders of 
the Parliamentary Party, during the grand 
Rebellion, to determine the death of King 
Charles the First. 





A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By EVELYN FLETCHER. 


a 
CHAPTER III. 


THERE was no lack of conversation at 
Aunt Joan’s dinner-table that night, and the 
three ladies all agreed that Rupert made 
himself excellent company. He had tra- 
velled much, and not only in the beaten 
tracks of the conventional tourist ; and he 
had known how to make the most of his 
many favourable opportunities of studying 
men and manners. Thus he brought, as it 
were, an invigorating breath of outside air 
into the somewhat exclusive feminine circle 
at Ravensbourne, freshening up their ideas 
and widening their interests. Aunt Joan 
enjoyed herself immensely, for it was but 
rarely she had an opportunity of measuring 
her caustic wit against that of a worthy 
opponent, and the exercise was the more 
appreciated from its very rarity. She was 
a woman of too much originality and de- 
cision of character ever to grow dull under 
any circumstances ; but on this particular 
evening even the admiring Emmie was 
astonished at her vigorous sallies and terse 


repartees. Emmie herself—though some- , 


thing of a chatterbox when the mood was 
on her—was no great talker; her ideas, she 
was convinced, were commonplace, and she 
had never outgrown a certain shy diffidence 
that—at least in this last decade of the 
nineteenth century—is quite as commonly 
found ‘at sixty as at sixteen. Thus she 


presently started and blushed when Miss , 


Raven—who had laid aside her helmet for 
a plain black lace kerchief — remarked 
abruptly : : 

“You mustn’t think we are always so 
lively, nephew. Often we haven’t a word 
to say. There was Emmie, now, t’other 
day, brought out a book as big as a church 
and put it down on the dinner-table. She 


read it all through dinner, too. Such 
manners |” 
“Why not?” retorted Aunt Emmie 


hastily. “I must tell you, Rupert, that we 
have lived together so long that we know 
each other’s very thoughts, and this makes 
it a little dull at times. SoI just got out 
‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ and very inte- 
resting I found it. Oh, yes; you may 
smile, Joan; but if one has no lovers one- 
self, the next best thing is to read about 
those that have. I told Maud so, and she 
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laughed and quite agreed with me. Now, 
the lady there had plenty.” 

“My dear Emmie!” and Aunt Deborah 
frowned repressively, “what will Rupert 
think of you?” 

“ That I’m an old fool, perhaps ; and he 
won’t be far wrong either. But it’s hard if 
my sixty years won't excuse me if I like 
to be sentimental in my reading; and I do 
like it, Deborah. I confess it honestly.” 

“Qaite right, too,” Rupert laughed. 
“You ought all to be sentimental—in 
moderation. A woman without sentiment 
hic” 

“ Tea without sugar.” Miss Raven com- 
pleted the sentence for him. ‘ Both, unfor- 
tunately, are very fashionable nowadays.” 

“The more reason that you should have 
the courage of your opinions, and show the 
world how beautiful a thing sentiment is, 
more especially when combined with good 
sense,” he replied. 

“ A very unusual combination,” said Miss 
Raven drily, ‘I fear Emmie can hardly 
oblige you so far; norcan I. For if she 
has the sentiment without the sense, I have 
the sense without the sentiment. You 
must wait till Maud comes to-morrow.” 

‘¢ And who is Maud, if I may ask?” 

“ An old friend of mine. She combines 
Emmie’s and my virtues, without the re- 
straining influence of our vices, and is, 
consequently, almost too good for this 
wicked world, and quite too good for me, 
I ask her here to keep us humble.” 

“Oh, Joan!” 

Tm not saying that it does so, Emmie; 
but only that I ask her with that object. 
Rupert can judge for himeelf how far my 
efforts are successful. If you will join us 
presently in the drawing-room, nephew, 
for a game of whist, we shall be very glad 
to see you.” 

“ Really, Joan, it is too unkind to expect 
Rupert to find any satisfaction in such poor 
play as ours,” Aunt Deborah remarked ; 
“it can but chafe him to observe our mie- 
takes.” 

“Then he needn’t come,” quoth Miss 
Raven bluntly, as she rose and looked at 
him with her grim smile. ‘‘I shan’t resent 
your desertion, young man, whatever 
Deborah may do. Please yourself.” 

“T shall, by joining you in half an hour,” 
he laughed, as he held the door open for 
the little procession of aunts to pass out. 

“That's right. Come along, girls, and 
leave him to himself.” 

Really, Joan, you are strangely lacking 
in dignity.” 





Aunt Deborah’s soft tones were drowned 
in her sister's jovial laughter, and the 
three ladies disappeared into the drawing- 
room in quite a little whirl of mirth and 
merriment, 

Rupert went out into the garden and 
pondered on life at Ravensbourne over a 
peaceful cigar. He was amused and inte- 
rested in these new-found relatives of his, 
and after his many wanderings the very 
quietness of this old country house had its 
attractions. By-and-by, no doubt, he might 
weary of it and long to get back to a more 
stirring life and the busy haunts of men ; 
but just at present it satisfied him, and 
when he repaired to the drawing-room half 
an hour later he was quite prepared to 
enjoy even the promised game of whist. 

“We play for love, nephew; for love,” 
Aunt Joan said emphatically. ‘‘ By this 
means we keep the game from growing too 
exciting, and excitement is not good for 
Deborah. You don’t object to the stakes, 
I hope?” 

“Certainly not,” he said cheerfully. 
‘Shall we cut for partners ?” 

“No; you play with Deb. 
Emmie, don’t go to sleep.” 

It was a very exciting game that, though, 
perhaps, hardly conducted on scientific 
principles. Aunt Emmie had an unfortu- 
nate tendency to drop asleep at times that. 
rather complicated matters, more especially 
if it overcame her—as happened more than 
once —in the middle of her deal. At 
such times, Aunt Joan smiled grimly and 
brought down her hand with considerable 
force on the table. Then Aunt Emmie 
awoke with a start and dealt out the cards 
with guilty alacrity, or else sought to cover 
her confusion by assuming an air of bland 
unconsciousness that deceived no one. On 
the whole, her sister bore with her patiently, 
though she could scarcely find her a satis- 
factory partner. Mrs. Cranstoune, however, 
was not so merciful, and said many mildly 
satirical things in her soft, sweet voice ; to 
which the offender paid not the slightest 
attention. And, certainly, the old Sady’s 
own play was not such as to justify her in 
taking very high ground: she made in- 
numerable mistakes, and explained her 
reasons for every card she played in a 
somewhat too frank manner, though some 
explanation undoubtedly appeared due to a 
partner whose lead she never returned, 
while she invariably took the tricks he had 
already secured. She grew very excited, 
despite Miss Raven’s precautions, and, 
when they finally won the rubber, Rupert 
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was amused beyond measure at the im- 
mense satisfaction she betrayed and the 
airs of superiority she gave herself. 

“Tt is areal pleasure,” she said conde- 
scendingly ; “yes, a very real pleasure, 
indeed, to play with you, Rupert. My late 
husband understood cards well” (she did 
not add—what nevertheless was the fact— 
that they had been the ruin of him), “and 
consequently I have been accustomed to a 
very different style of play from that which 
contents my sisters. Yours reminds me 
agreeably of old times, and I have little 
doubt that with practice you would become 
a fair player; quite above the average in 
fact. Iam rarely mistaken in my estimate 
of my partner’s powers.” 

‘TT hope you will afford me opportunities 
of improving myself,” Rupert said gallantly ; 
and the old lady smiled well pleased. 

“A very superior young map,” she re- 
marked a little later, as she and Aunt Joan 
parted for the night at the door of the 
latter’s bedroom. 

“The new gardener? Yes,” Miss Raven 
assented, with a wicked twinkle in her 
keen black eyes. 

“ No, Joan, not the new gardener,” with 
dignity ; ‘I am speaking of our nephew, 
and you know it.” 

“Our nephew !” 

It had come to that already ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ RuPERT,” said Aunt Joan abruptly, as 
they sat at breakfast the next morning, 
Maud is coming by the twelve-fifteen train, 
and I am going to send you to the station 
to meet her.” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure. And how shall I 
identify her 3” 

“Oh, there will be no difficulty about 
that. Besides, Saxton knows her, and she 
knows Saxton, Once seen, Maud is not 
easily forgotten.” 

“And how am I to address Mrs.—or 
Miss—Maud ?” 

‘She is a spinster, like myself,” she 
replied shortly. 

Rupert did not believe that possible, but 
he kept his conviction to himself. It was 
no easy matter thoroughly to realise one 
Aunt Joan; to imagine two he found a 
task altogether beyond his powers. On 
the whole he thought their party was 
already complete enough, but that was no 
affair of his. 

“You'll make up your whist - party 
without me to-night,” he remarked. “I 
suppose I shall have to play ‘ patience’?” 





“Tf you prefer it, of course; otherwise 
Emmie there will be happy to resign in 
your favour. She hates cards.” 

“Indeed that is quite true, I never 
play, save as an alternative to dummy,” 
Aunt Emmie exclaimed; ‘and I believe 
I’m worse than the alternative.” 

“On the whole, Emmie, and speaking 
with conscientious sisterly impartiality, I 
believe you're right,” said Aunt Deborah 
sweetly. “It is an exquisite morning, 
Rupert. Will you accompany me for a 
little stroll round the garden ?” 

Of course, Rupert expressed his readiness 
to do so, and offered her his arm, which 
she accepted with a graceful little air of 
elderly coquetry, that became her wonder- 
fully well. 

Aunt Joan watched them with immense 
amusement as she bustled about, moony 
to her household matters. She was prou 
of her nephew in a grim, uncompromising 
sort of way, and she had a good-natured 
kind of contempt for her sister, whose 
little airs and graces amused, even while 
they irritated her. Yet she admired Mrs. 
Cranstoune, too; she had always admired 
her, with the almost involuntary admi- 
ration a plain, practical person often 
accords to a pretty, affected one. She 
knew that she would not resemble her for 
any consideration, but yet she did not fail 
to appreciate those very qualities that were 
most unlike her own, and to value them, 


perhaps, at a little above their true worth. 
Joan Raven had much plain common 
sense, and a keen sense of humour— 
qualities in which her sister Deborah was 


singularly deficient. These helped her 
through life, and taught her to make the 
best even of somewhat uncongenial com- 
panions and a limited sphere of action. 
Her strong individuality would never have 
suffered her to become just like other 
people even under the most commonplace 
conditions, and circumstances and natural 
inclination alike had made her life a 
somewhat lonely and peculfar one. Thus, 
nature and experience had worked to- 
gether, and certainly between them they 
had produced a “character.” So much it 
was easy to zee, but opinions were a little 
divided as to whether or not the “cha- 
racter” was an altogether amiable one. 
Mrs. Cranstoune found her stroll in the 
garden so agreeable that she prolonged it 
till the appearance of the carriage warned 
Rupert that it was time to start for the 
station—not altogether to her satisfaction. 
* So like Joan, to arrange for you to 
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go,” she said slightingly ; ‘but then, Joan 
is always eccentric, and apt to interfere in 
other people’s matters, She is a good 
creature, though, Rupert, however little 
you may think it—a very good creature.” 

‘Indeed, I’ve never doubted it,” he 
replied. 

“Ab, you hardly know her yet. But 
there, I mustn’t keep you; it’s quite time 
you were ‘carrying out your Aunt Joan’s 
orders,” 

“You're right, Deborah,” and Miss 
Raven herself stepped out of a neigh- 
bouring window. ‘Be off at once, sir, 
and don’t keep my old friend waiting.” 

* All right, I’m off,” he laughed; and 
five minutes later the carriage was bearing 
him swiftly to the station to meet the lady 
who was “like” Aunt Joan. 

The train was not yet in when he 
arrived, so he waited on the platform, 
strolling up and down, and watching the 
few people who were assembling there in 
the leisurely manner of those who live far 
from the bustle and activity of any large 
town. 

At length the sharp sound of the signal- 
bell roused him from his contemplation of 
the ‘country folk, and he turned all his 
attention to the approaching train. It 
steamed slowly into the station and 
— Half-a-dozen doors were opened, 
and half-a-dozen people got out; but there 
was no old lady like Aunt Joan amongst 
them. He looked again, more attentively. 
No, there was no old lady at all. 

A little pile of luggage was being heaped 
up at the farther end of the platform, and 
a girl was standing near it; but she was a 
young and pretty girl, not in the slightest 
degree resembling Aunt Joan. 

There was a shrill whistle, and the train 
moved out of the station, Rupert strolled 
down the platform towards the pile of 
luggage, and asked the nearest porter if 
there was any one for Ravensbourne, 

“ Ravensbourne, sir? Yes, sir. That’s 
the lady, sir. This is the gentleman from 
Ravensbourne, miss.” 

The girl turned and looked at him with 
a smile, 

‘Mr. Leigh?” she said interrogatively. 
“Thank you for coming. Aunt Joan said 
you would meet me.” 

‘Of course,” and he took the hand she 
offered him, and hoped he did not look as 
astonished as he felt, Aunt Joan’s will 
is law, you know.” 

“You have found that ovt already?” 
Rapert thought he had never heard s0 





musical a laugh as accompanied the words. 
‘Ts the carriage here, or has Aunt Joan 
commanded us to walk }” 

“No, no; the carriage is here. Have 
you all your luggage ready ?” 

‘Yes; but it can come in the cart as 
usual. The porter will see to that.” 

“You are evidently an experienced 
traveller,” he said, as they left the station 
together. “ You don’t leave me much to do.” 

“I’m very sorry I’m not more incapable ; 
but it’s really Aunt Joan’s fault. She 
hadn’t prepared me for so efficient an 
escort, Well, Saxton, how has the world 
been treating you ?” 

“ Fairly, miss, thank you. I hope I see 
you well, miss ; and the Rector, and all the 
family ?” 

“ All well, thank you.” 

Saxton, this exchange of courtesies satis- 
factorily effected, touched up the horses, 
and Rupert found himself free to continue 
the conversation with his pretty companion. 

“* What sort of an escort had Aunt Joan 
prepared you for?” he asked with some 
curiosity, 

The girl glanced at him and laughed. 

‘No, no, it is too absurd,” she said 
merrily. 

‘t May I not share the joke ?” 

“You mightn’t see it. It might make 
you angry.” 

“What a disagreeable fellow you must 
think me !” 

“Oh, no, I don’t; but the whole position 
is so ridiculous. Do you know why I am 
here to-day ?” 

She broke off, looking at him intently 
with eyes that laughed in spite of all her 
efforts to keep them serious. 

“Because Aunt Joan willed it, I 
suppose,” 

‘Yes ; but why?” she persisted. 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“T am here—to amuse you! Isn’t it 
good of me, and aren’t you gratified ” 

“Tmmensely. But I don’t quite under- 
stand,” 

“ Neither do I, for you don’t look as if 
you would be a great bore to the old ladies,” 
she said candidly. “From the way aunt 
wrote I fancied you were quite a boy; a 
sort of bear, you know, to whom I was to be 
leader, and take him about, and keep him 
out of mischief. And now you prove to 
be—something quite different. oh, dear, 
what a disappointment!” 

“You are a disappointment, too, if you 
come to that,” he replied, joining in her 
laughter. ‘I was prepared to see——” 
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“What? Ob, do tell me!” as he. 
paused and looked at her impressively. 

“A gecond Aunt Joan. There, think 
how far you have fallen short of my 
expectations.” 

“ And how great must be your relief ! 
No; I don’t sympathise with you one bit. | 
The three weird sisters are very nice, but | 
there are quite enough of them for one 
family. You couldn’t really wish for a 
fourth.” 

‘‘ And you have come here to amuse me?” 

He spoke as though he found the 
idea an extremely pleasant one. 

“No,” she said promptly, “not to' 
amuse you—to amuse the bear, who! 
existed only in my own distorted imagi- 
nation.” 

“Can’t we bring that bear to life some- 
how ?” he suggested. 

Bat she shook her head. 

“ No use ; it wouldn’t be the same thing 
at all. A bear of fifteen one can put up 
with ; but a bear of five-and——” 

She hesitated and coloured a little, 

“Thirty.” He completed the sentence 
for her. ‘You are right, I’m afraid. I’m | 
a little old for the part.” | 

“T wonder why Aunt Joan mystified | 





else, Yes, I admire her, too; but I don’t 
admire the helmet.” 

“There you show the triviality of the 
feminine mind,” Rupert observed with a 
smile. 

“Do you call the helmet a triviality ?” 
Maud enquired in an awe-struck tone. 
“To me, now, it seems a very solid matter 
indeed.” 

“T suppose Aunt Deborah is more to 
taste +” and he looked at her thought- 
fully. 

“Her clothes are,” with a frank laugh. 
“See,” as the carriage turned in at the 
gates, “ there are the old ladies waiting to 
receive us. Don’t mistake me, Mr, Leigh,” 
she added, turning to him with sudden 
earnestness, “I’m very fond of them all, 
only I can’t help laughing sometimes—they 
are fanny,'you know—and they don’t mind. 
At least, Aunt Joan doesn’t, and Aunt 
Emmie likes it ; but it isn’t because I don’t 
care for them, for they’ve always been 
very good to me.” 

He had no time to reply, for even as 
Maud spoke the carriage stopped, and she 
sprang down to greet the old ladies, with 
all of whom she was evidently a favourite. 

‘“* How you chatter, child!” Miss Raven 


us both?” she said thoughtfully ; ‘‘and I exclaimed, as she stood in her favourite 
wonder even more why I never heard of | attitude, with her hands on her hips. 
you before. I flattered myself I had come | “ Poor Rupert must be quite worn out! 
to the end of her family complications long | You’re looking well, though, very well, and 





0.” 

‘Tt seems a little confusing,” he replied. 
‘‘T’m not at all clear that I know all about 
it yet.” 

‘‘Perhaps I can help you,” she said, 
turning her deep blue eyes full upon him. 
“ You are the son of Aunt Joan’s eldest 
sister, are you not?” 

“‘ Yes, and your cousin |” 

But she shook her head emphatically. 

“Not at all, Mr. Leigh, We are not 
related ever so remotely. Aunt Joan fs 
the sole connecting-link between us,” 

“ And the other aunts—what of them?” 

“They are my aunts; but not yours, In 
point of fact you haven’t a scrap of re- 
lationship to any of us except Aunt Joan.” 

‘*‘ Aunt Joan is a very estimable woman,” 
he remarked sententiously. “I respect 
Aunt Joan, and I am grateful to her.” 

‘‘Have you seen her in the helmet?” 
the girl asked irrelevantly. ‘“ But of course 
you have, for she never wears anything 





you get more like your aunt every time 1 
see you,” 

“ Which of my aunts, please?” she asked 
quickly. 

“' Myself, of course. Ob, not Deborah ; 
she’s the beauty of the family. There, 
run and take your hat off, for we'll be 
ready in a minute, and I grow no fonder 
of waiting. Emmie has been all the morn- 
ing upsetting the nicknacks in- your room 
and putting things out of order; so ran 
up and tell her it’s all charming and just as 
you like it. Be off with you at once.” 

And Maud flew upstairs accordingly. 

Then Aunt Joan turned to Rupert 
abruptly. 

. — had no difficulty in recognising 
er?” 

“None at all—when I heard who she 
was. From your description I had expected 
a rather older lady.” 

* ve no doubt you had.” 

And Aunt Joan langhed. 
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